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existed, but has failed also to make it in any the least 
degree probable that it ever existed ” (p. 449). 

I will, in reply, content myself here with quoting one 
authority only for the existence of my first stage, an 
authority for whom I have the highest respect, namely, 
Mr. McLennan himself:—“ I conceive,” he says, “ that 
marriage was at first unknown in fact, the initial state 
in his system is practically the same as in mine ; the dif¬ 
ferences between our views lie in the subsequent stages. 

In his last essay Mr. McLennan discusses Sir Henry 
Maine’s views on the Ancient Irish Family. The ques¬ 
tion is very complex, and those who have not Sir Henry’s 
work by their side for reference will not find this chapter 
very easy to follow. 

The Irish family “ was anciently divided into four 
groups known as the ‘geilfine,’ ‘deirbfine,’ ‘iarfine,’ and 

‘ indfine ’ divisions.Within the family seventeen 

members were organised in four divisions, of which the 
junior class, known as the ‘ geilfine 5 divisions, consisted 
of five persons ; the ‘ deirbfine ’ the second in order, the 
* iarfine ’ the third in order, and the ‘ indfine ’ the senior 

of all, consisted respectively of four persons.If 

any person was born into the ‘ geilfine ’ division, its 
eldest member was promoted into the ‘deirbfine,’ the 
eldest member of the ‘ deirbfine’ passed into the ‘iarfine,’ 
the eldest member of the ‘ iarfine ’ moved into the ‘indfine,’ 
and the eldest member of the ‘ indfine ’ passed out of the 
organisation altogether.” 


A cosnplete family therefore would he composed as follows :— 


Indfine. 

Iarfine. 

Deirbfine. 

Geilfine. 



A, 

H 

a 4 

Fathers and brothers. 

B x 

B„ 

B3 

B„ 

Sons and first cousins. 

Cr 

c 3 

c 3 

C„ 

Grandsons and second cousins. 


d 2 

D 3 

D* 

1 Great-grandsons and third 
l cousins. 




e 4 

Great-great-grandsons. 

■ 


On many points, however, Mr. McLennan dissents 
from the views of Sir H. Maine. 

Sir Henry Maine, for instance, says, “ The Brehon 
writers speak of its (the geilfine division) consisting of a 
father, son, grandson, great-grandson, and great-great- 
grandson, which is a conceivable case of geilfine relation¬ 
ship, though it can scarcely be a common one.” Mr. 
McLennan, on the contrary, thinks that “ it was, actually 
or constructively, the only one—-when the division was 
full— i.e., when all its possible members were in being.” 

Again, Sir Henry Maine considers this strange 
arrangement to be “ a monument of that power of the 
father which is the first and greatest landmark in the 
course of legal history.” 

Mr. McLennan entirely dissents from this, and indeed 
after discussing Sir Henry Maine’s views with ingenuity 
and erudition, he concludes that the objections he has 
brought forward “ are fatal to Sir Henry Maine’s account 
of the system. He has failed to throw light either on its 
purposes or its principles. He has made no single feature 
of it clear in the light of Roman law, and, after all his 
ingenious reasonings, has left its main features as myste¬ 
rious as he found them.” 

Whatever conclusions on these subjects may ultimately 
be arrived at, everyone who reads Mr. McLennan’s book 
must feel that he brings to the inquiry an immense 


amount of learning, and has stated his views with great 
ingenuity. All students of early history will hope that he 
may have leisure and health to pursue his studies. 

John Lubbock 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Science in Sport made Philosophy in Earnest. Edited by 
R, Routledge, B.Sc., F.C.S. (London : Routledge and 
Sons, 1877.) 

The title of this book at once recalls Dr. Paris’ “ Philo¬ 
sophy in Sport made Science in Earnest.” The author, 
however, tells us in his preface, that the reason he has 
adopted so similar a title is that his original design was to 
re-edit Dr. Paris’s well-known, but now antiquated, book ; 
finding, however, that mere patchwork would not bring 
the book into harmony with the present state of science, 
he determed to treat the subject afresh, and the volume 
before us is the result of that determination. The inver¬ 
sion of the title is, we think, wise, though some will 
object to the use of the word philosophy in the sense 
meant by the author, and will contend that the term 
physics should have been employed. The graver question 
is whether, under any circumstances, science should be 
taught by sugar-sticks. Our own opinion is decidedly 
against all books of this kind, and there can be little doubt 
intelligent children prefer not being trapped into the study 
of any subject, but like work openly and honestly put 
before them. Such books as the original editions of Mrs. 
Marcet’s “ Conversations in Chemistry,” or the altogether 
admirable “ Chapters on Sound,” and other little books 
by Miss C. A. Martineau, are the best kind of reading to 
put into the hands of children who wish to learn the rudi¬ 
ments of natural knowledge. Nevertheless, Mr. Rout¬ 
ledge has done his work extremely well. Those who like 
science and a story running together, will here find a 
trustworthy, clear, and accurate introduction to the study 
of physics. W. F. B. 

Mushrooms and Toadstools. By Worthington G. Smith. 

(London : Hardwicke and Bogue.) 

THIS is a reprint in a separate form of the descriptions 
illustrative of two large sheets of figures of edible and 
poisonous fungi, with the addition of two key-plates. 
Not having been written and designed for separate 
publication, it is consequently not so complete as it might 
otherwise have been, and we doubt whether by itself it 
will prove of much service in the discrimination of good 
and bad fungi. Mr. Worthington Smith may be accepted 
as a safe and trustworthy guide, having himself suffered 
on one or two occasions from reckless indulgence in 
doubtful species ; he is desirous of sparing others like 
sufferings, and approaches the subject fortified by expe¬ 
rience. In conjunction with the plates this key is ad¬ 
mirably suited to fulfil its purpose; as a separate work, 
we doubt whether the author himself would feel wholly 
satisfied. If this reprint leads to a wider acquaintance 
with the diagrams, which ought to find a place in every 
schoolroom, its reproduction in this form will fully justify 
the step which the publishers have taken. M. C. C. 

Between the Danube and the Black Sea; or, Five Years 
in Bulgaria. By Henry C. Barkley, C.E. (London : 
John Murray, 1876.) 

This book has not been written to take advantage of the 
interest in Bulgaria excited by the present crisis. Mr. 
Barkley really spent twelve years in Turkey—the first five 
commencing shortly after the Crimean war, and the other 
seven at a subsequent period. He was employed as an 
engineer in connection with a Bulgarian railway, and had 
ample opportunities of becoming well acquainted with the 
country and the people. These opportunities he took 
good advantage of, and in the volume before us has re¬ 
corded his impressions and adventures in simple and 
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interesting style. It is a valuable feature that Mr. Barkley’s 
sojourn in Turkey was not made during recent events, 
and his narrative is not written with a view to advocate 
one side or the other in the present unhappy conflict. He 
saw the Bulgarians in what may be called their normal 
condition, and had no reason to be prejudiced for or 
against any section of them. He saw much to condemn 
and a good deal to praise both in Christians and Mo¬ 
hammedans, but little that was praiseworthy in Turkish 
officials, “from the Governor-General to the hangman.” 
The work contains much information on the Bulgarians, 
their characters and ways, and will be found both inte¬ 
resting and instructive. 

The District of Bakarganj / its History and Statistics. 

By H.. Beveridge, B.C.S. (London : Triibner and Co., 

1876.) 

THE publication of this work is somewhat opportune^ 
for under the reformed, if not improved, spelling of the 
title, our readers will no doubt recognise the district of 
Backergunge, which, with other districts at the mouth 
of the Hooghly,was recently overwhelmed by one of the 
most disastrous cyclone-waves on record. Mr. Beveridge 
is magistrate and collector of the district, and as such 
has had a good opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
it. He has evidently also read a great deal on the sub¬ 
ject, and the result is a work which ought to take a good 
place as a local history. Mr. Beveridge describes the 
physical features of the district, its antiquities and early 
history, the pergunnahs and sunderbunds, treats of Go¬ 
vernment estates, land tenures, the inhabitants, produc¬ 
tions, and manufactures. The second part refers to the 
several departments of the administration, education, &c. 
This district, from its low-lying position at the top of the 
Bay of Bengal, has been peculiarly subject to the inrush 
of the wave which accompanies cyclones. Until the re¬ 
cent catastrophe the great event in the history of the 
district was an inundation, evidently caused by a cyclone- 
wave, which occurred in June, 1822. According to con¬ 
temporary account, 100,000 persons lost their lives, and 
as many cattle ; but this must pale before the recent 
catastrophe, and henceforth October 31, 1876, will be the 
black-letter day in Bdkarganj. Mr. Beveridge’s book 
will be found to contain a great deal of really valuable 
information, and if every district in India were treated in 
a similar manner, we should possess a library of informa¬ 
tion of the greatest value. The volume contains a good 
map of the district. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[ The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake to return , 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications .] 

Sea Fisheries 

Prof. Newton has sent you a long reply to my criticism of 
his Address to the British Association ; and although it is 
exceedingly inconvenient to me, as I believe it is also to him, to 
continue the discussion at the present time, I must ask you for 
space, as soon as you can spare it, to point out as briefly as I can, 
how little progress my friend has yet made in his subject. He 
was good enough to show me his reply before he sent it to you, 
and I then told him I should have to meet him on every point 
in it. Nevertheless he sent it for publication, and as the subject 
appears to me to be one on which the public should not be mis¬ 
led, I am compelled to ask space for some comments upon it. 

The Minutes of Evidence given before the Commission, con¬ 
sisting of 61,831 questons and answers rather frighten him, and 
he turns to the Index for help. Without a careful study of the 
evidence the Index is practically useless for my friend’s purpose, 
as I told him. And some knowledge of the habits of sea-fish will 
be exceedingly valuable in enabling it to be understood. The 
Index is not a precis . There is intrinsic evidence in Prof. Newton’s 
reply that he framed it, I think I may say solely from the Index, 
and not from the evidence ; his tables of increase and decrease, 


and calculations of the number of questions and answers relat¬ 
ing to each, are obviously so, and the value of his arguments 
may be judged of accordingly. To show what his tables are 
worth I will take two or three entries in them fori examination. 
* ‘Bream” is the first, and that fish is said to have increased. 
This is the only entry relating to bream in the whole Index. 
Bream are common fish on very many parts of our coast; they 
often congregate in large numbers, sometimes on one part, 
sometimes on another ; they happened to have been unusually 
numerous off Hastings just before the Commissioners were there, 
and the fishermen accordingly recorded the increase. But there 
is not the slightest reason for believing bream were then more 
abundant than usual on our coasts generally than the reverse. 
“Brill” has two entries, both in the decrease column. In 
one case the evidence is that of fishermen in Start Bay, who 
used the seart nets within half a mile of the beach, and who 
were furious against the Brixham trawlers for sometimes working 
in the Bay ; the said trawlers, up to that time, and for the twelve 
years since, finding no falling off in the supply of brill. The 
other case was at Liverpool, where brill was mentioned, among 
other fish, by the Inspector of the Fish Market, as having dimi¬ 
nished. He made the remarkable statement that not 1 per cent, 
of sea-fish of all kinds was brought to the market in 1864 com¬ 
pared with what had been taken there twenty years before. As 
the number of fishing-boats had increased during that interval, 
and the price of fish was, if anything, rather less, owing to the 
large supplies sent by railway from the east coast direct to the 
fishmongers’ shops, and not going into the market, it is very 
clear that if the fishermen -were getting a living from the 
1 per cent, in 1864, they must have been making at least 100 
times as much money twenty years before, which is an absurdity. 
“ Cod and ling” come next. Here my friend had better look 
to his arithmetic. There is no doubt that cod, and haddock 
especially had fallen off at many of the inshore fishing grounds. 
They are both species which have fluctuated very much in num¬ 
bers in many places, the haddock in particular making its 
appearance in abundance for a season or two, and then becoming 
very scarce ; or they have left places where they were abundant 
for years together, and again unexpectedly returned. The last 
report I had from the north-east coast of England, just three 
years ago, was that the line fishermen were doing well, and their 
only complaint was of the scarcity of mussels for bait. But it 
was along this coast that the great outcry against the trawlers 
arose in 1863, which led to the issue of the Sea Fisheries Com¬ 
mission ; and a great deal of the evidence given there was such 
as might have been expected under the circumstances. 

It will be difficult to treat the next entry seriously, but I 
will try to do so. In a table professing to show the increase or 
decrease of the fishes with which our markets are supplied, 
he notes one particular kind as having decreased, and he 
counts the two instances as helping to prove that our sea 
fisheries are on the high road to ruin. Those persons who have 
even but a very slight acquaintance with sea fishing will be rather 
surprised to hear that the fish whose end is approaching is nothing 
less than the ‘‘dogfish !” one whose utter extermination would 
gladden the hearts of the fishermen from the Shetlands to the 
Land’s End, and from Dingle to Dover. Hordes of these pre¬ 
datory and mischievous fishes roam round the coasts of the 
British Islands ; sometimes they swarm in one place, sometimes 
in another. In the herring season the destruction they have 
caused to both fish and nets has been such that the fishing where 
they were has been almost entirely stopped for nights together, 
and the long-liners also suffer severely from them. They are 
said to have seriously interrupted the Yarmouth herring fishery 
this year; and the official report for 1875 ^ rom the coastguard at 
Kiilibegs, in Ireland, states that the dogfish had so much in* 
creased that Donegal Bay had, on several occasions, been appa¬ 
rently cleared of fish by them, and that the nets were constantly 
full of them. It may be well said that happy is the country 
whose dogfish are decreasing! Would that I could believe they 
were becoming scarce in our own ! 

Prof, Newton has evidently been taken in by a heading in the 
Index, thus—“Dogfish, consumption of.” The explanation is 
as amusmg as it is simple. In Morecambe Bay some of the 
fishermen catch the dogfish, and after skinning it and removing 
the head and tail, send it under the name of “ Darwen Salmon ” 
to the Blackburn and Preston weavers, who are the only persons 
who will buy it This is the only case I ever heard of in which 
the hated dogfish was not knocked on the head and thrown 
overboard whenever there was a chance of doing so. 

Had I space at comnjand I could enlarge on these tables, but 
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